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CAN AMERICA CLOTHE THE WORLD? 
By Henry Regnery 





During the past few weeks there have been various indications of a change in the 
economic policy of Washington toward the former Axis nations. 

The Department of State and the War Department have recently made announcements 
emphasizing the importance of reviving the textile industries of Germany and Japan, 
both to provide critically needed clothing and to obtain the foreign exchange necessary 
to pay for essential imports of food and raw materials. It has also been reported that 
American cotton is to be shipped to Germany, Japan and Italy to supply idle mills in 
those countries, Although a recent State Department press release asserted that the pro- 
gram of "reactivating" industries in Germany and Japan in no sense constitutes a change 
in policy, it is obvious that these steps represent a far more positive and constructive 
approach to world economic realities than was evidenced by such proposals as the Morgen- 
thau Plan, 

It is scarcely surprising, however, that these proposals are viewed with considerable 
misgiving in certain quarters. Not unnaturally, American textile exporters are particu- 
larly alarmed. The New York Journal of Commerce recently pointed out that the United 
States now has a golden opportunity to assure itself a dominant position in world trade 
in cotton textiles, in which Japan was formerly the leader. This can be accomplished, 
it is argued, if the textile industries of the defeated countries, especially Japan, 
are reduced by "reparations" so that they can henceforth supply only minimum domestic 
needs, 

The president of the Textile Export Association has publicly advocated that "the hand 
loom industry in Japan should be encouraged to supply all the local Japanese needs" and 
that "most of" all other Japanese spinning and weaving equipment should be turned over to 


China, The latter nation, however, "should be required to install this machinery in 
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inland plants and restrict the production to its own domestic markets". 
It 

In our foreign economic policy we are in a dilemma, Conflicting aims, as repre- 
sented by the Atlantic Charter on the one hand and the Morgenthau Plan on the other, 
have led us into a situation full of difficulties and contradictions, A constructive 
solution will require full realization of all the factors involved, The problem of what 
tb do with the Japanese textile industry illustrates very clearly what we have to face, 
and what steps we must take, to establish the basis for reconstruction and peace, 

Japan is densely populated, and poor in resources of all kinds, That country, quite 
as much as Great Britain, is dependent for its food and raw materials on the export of 
finished goods, 

The development of the textile industry in Japan began in the latter part of the 
Nineteenth Century, largely with second-hand English machinery. The industry developed 
rapidly, and by the 1920's, because of low labor costs and efficient organization, Japan 
had largely supplanted Great Britain as the supplier of cheap cotton goods in the export 
markets of the world. More than 10 per cent of the Japanese engaged in manufacturing 
were before the war employed in the cotton textile industry. Its products, in 1938, made 
up about 18 per cent in value of all Japanese exports. 

In the 1930's Japan was second only to the United States as a producer of cotton 
goods, and was by far the largest exporter. The Japanese textile industry was, therefore, 
not only of great importance to that country, it was also important to the world; since 
Japan was the chief source of supply of many areas, perticularly countries using cheaper 
end coarser grades. Japanese goods were exported primarily to India, Manchuria, the 
Dutch East Indies, Central and South America and Africa, Appreciable quantities were 
exported in certain years to the United States, but these were small both in comparison 
with total American consumption and with total Japanese exports. 

Before the war Japan possessed some 12 million cotton spindles; this compares with 


25.5 million active spindles in the United States, and about 38 million in place, but 


not all active, in Great Britain, According to reports from Japan, some 9 million 





3. 
spindles were either scrapped during the war or put out of commission by bombing, so 


that it is believed that not more than three million ere now in condition to be opera- 
ted, A representative of one of the New York textile papers who had just returned from 
Japan, reported in a speech a few weeks ago that the destruction of the Japanese cotton 
textile industry had exceeded even his fondest hopes, 

IIt 

Japenese pre-war exports of cotton goods amounted to some two and a half billion 
square yards per year, Superficially it would appear that the American industry covld 
very easily supply world markets with this quantity of cotton textiles and help itself 
by doing so. Our industry wntil the war suffered intensely from an over-capacity of 
some two to three billion square yards per year, or just about the amount of Japanese 
exports, | 

The actual situation is not as simple as this arithmetical coincidence indicates. 
The productive capacity of the world has been tremendously reduced as a result of the 
war, People everywhere are suffering from a critical shortage of goods. The government 
of almost every country is faced with the almost insurmountable problem of providing its 
population with a bare minimum of food, clothing and housing. The unpleasant political 
consequences of this situation are daily becoming more evident. 

Of all the major producing countries, the United States alone has its industrial 
plant intact, but even our great productive capacity cannot supply the world. In the 
case of cotton textiles, for example, American production is now insufficient to meet 
domestic needs if a relatively moderate and extremely inadequate amount —~- compared with 
the need -~ is set aside for export. 

_ American production in 1945 was approximately nine and a half billion square yards, 
which was about three billion yards less than the quantity produced in the peak year, 
1942. By comparison, world production in 1938 was in the neighborhood of 34 billion 
square yards, of which some six billion square yards were produced in Germany and Japan. 
The case of textiles will illustrate the point made by a writer in HUMAN EVENTS as far 


back as November 8, 1944, when this publication stated: 
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" . . . Our excess of births over deaths would need to be lifted to some- 
thing like two and a half or three million each year for the next three decades 
(double any previous excess), to enable us adequately to keep up the industrial 


and military establishment required by the world position to which our people 
aspire," 


Iv 

There are considerations other than those of quantity in the textile picture. Japan 
can produce cotton goods, particularly the qualities in demand on the markets it former~ 
ly supplied, at a far lower cost than can the United States. In addition, Japan needed, 
and could offer a market for, the goods these countries had to offer in exchange. 

This is not necessarily true of the United States, Actually, rather than being a 
competitor, Japan was a good customer of the United States. That country bought a large 
part of its cotton in the United States, and in reality furnished the means by which some 
10 per cent of this basic American crop was converted into cloth and made available to 
the low-price markets of the world, 

Therefore, it seems clearly prudent and necessary to revive Japanese textile manufac- 
turing, partly to insure that Japan will not remain as an economic burden to the United 
States, but also to avoid an increasingly difficult situation for American diplomacy in 
the countries which benefited from the exchange of goods with Japan, 

It is a hopeful sign that responsible officials in Washington are taking the positive 
and constructive steps to revive production and trade which the announced policy in con- 


nection with the textile industries of the defeated nations indicates. It is all the 


_ more hopeful that responsible quarters are taking such a stand when it is obviously not 


the sort of move to arouse much popular support, 


The prestige of the United States will not be advanced if we use our present position 
of military supremacy to increase our own fancied economic advantage. In doing so, we 


would only create further poverty and misery, the adverse effects of which upon ourselves 


would soon become apparent, 
eee eee RRR HR eR HR 


Henry Regnery, the Secretary-Treasurer of HUMAN EVENTS, Inc., is an authority on the tex 
tile industry, in which he has had broad experience. 
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By Frank C. Hanighen February 20, 1946 


A great myth is dying fast, and its demise will inevitably influence the directors 
of our foreign policy. Helter-skelter, most of those who propagated the notion that 
Stalin based his foreign policy on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount are now 
scrambling from the "pro-Russian" to -- it is feared -- the "anti-Russian" bandwagon. 
Nor have they paused to consider an alternative to these two extreme attitudes -- a 
civilized, truly American approach in dealing with our recent Allies. As the trend de- 
velops, our peripatetic opinion-formers may even seek to create the myth that Russia is 
the root of all evil. 


This sudden shift in opinion collides with the Truman-Byrnes foreign policy, which 
has been, theoretically, to mediate and maintain a harmonious balance between Russian 
and British interests. As such it has been an excellent volicy. But, in practice, as 
conducted by Mr. Byrnes, it has worked out as merely avneasement of Russia. 


Will all this now change? Possibilities of a reversal of the Byrnes’ policy are 
somewhat romantically implicated -- in Capital speculation on the subject -- with that 
by no means unromantic character, Mr. Winston Churchill. His flying trip to visit Mr. 
Truman was followed, on his return to Florida, by an unexplained visit from Mr. Byrnes, 
accompanied by Mr. Bernard Baruch. One question frequently asked in the past few days 
was; Did Byrnes get Churchill to soften the speech which the former British Premier 
will deliver in Missouri on March 5? For it is known that Churchill showed his first 
essay in Chautauqua to Mr. Truman and the latter approved it. 


We learn on excellent authority that the draft of the speech shown Mr. Truman did 
not concern the British loan, as currently believed, but was an exposition of the world 
power situation, with emphasis on the fact that Britain and America had the "Power", 

As such, it could hardly prove palatable to Russian ears, although it did not specifi- 
cally mention Russia. 


Certainly if Mr. Churchill attempts to alter the course followed by Mr. Byrnes he 
can hardly be more blunt in his expressions than the London Economist. That authorita- 
tive journal, on January 26, with a sharp emohasis which underlines how seriously the 
British regard the situation, laid down "Two alternative courses... The first would 
be . . - to attempt to do a direct ‘power politics' bargain with Moscow however much 
the Americans might dislike it. ... The other alternative is to versuade the Ameri- 
cans to greater realism in their estimate of British support and friendship. ... The 
foreign policy of Britain is clearly reaching a cross-roads at which a fundamental 
choice must be made." ‘Are Mr. Churchill's oratorical plans vart of a serious drive to 
"persuade the Americans"? If so, we have been informed of a possible alternative. 


There is little doubt that the British regard the months to come as of crucial 
importance. It has come to us from good authority that they are convinced that differ- 
ences with Russia will come to a crisis -- not unlike the German crises of 1938 and 
1939 -- this summer, and have so alerted one of their vital organizations abroad. No 
wonder then that they are considering a "fundamental choice". 


xeeea KR KH HAH KKH RK RH RK KH OK 


Russian espionage in Canada is believed, by informed circles, to have been con- 
cerned not only with atomic information, but also with military dispositions and instal- 
lations. Canada's highly strategic position in the Arctic and its position on the great 
circle air routes would naturally make it the locale of secret inquiry by a great Arctic 
Power like Russia. The United States' interest in this matter is obvious, as Canada's 
territory includes important Arctic approaches to our hemispheric defense. 
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Russian foreknowledge of the atomic development in this country, revealed in the 
course of the Canada spy affair, should come as no survrise to Messrs. Churchill and 
Truman, if one can believe a current story about the Potsdam Conference. The British 
Premier and the American President at that meeting told Stalin that we had the atomic 
bomb. Stalin, it is said, replied with indifference that he already knew that. 


x eek eK RK eK KK RK kK OK OK KR OK 


A correspondent just returned from Minnesota gives us the following estimate of 
the political situation in that state, with special reference to the fortunes of 
Captain Stassen. Stassen is liked by Minnesotans for his good record as Governor; he is 
popular with the veterans; he is wooing labor; and the coupling of his name with the 
Presidency is cause for local pride. He is indeed the "favorite son". But, at the 
same time, a change in the local attitude towards him is developing as it becomes more 
probable that the next President will be a Republican. Stassen as a Presidential pos- 
sibility is one thing. Stassen as a Presidential probability is quite another. There 
is increasing criticism of his "dead-pan" manner, his coldly calculating nature, his 
relative inexperience and, lately, of his advocacy of peace-time conscription. 


Stassen, moreover, is in a difficult political dilemma. If he runs in the Senator- 
ial primaries against incumbent Senator Shipstead, he is likely to be beaten and he 
knows it. Yet, if he refuses to run against Shipstead, Minnesota will take it as a 
confession of weakness on the part of the former Governor. Moreover, he can scarcely 
confine himself to lecturing for the next two years and then emerge as a candidate in 
1948, 


Meanwhile another Republican figure, Congressman Judd of Minneapolis, who is wholly 
independent of Stassen, is coming to the fore. He has increased his vopularity and he 
may run against Shipstead. Many think that he could beat the veteran Senator. If that 
should happen, Judd might replace Stassen as Minnesota's "favorite son". 


*ee ek eek KK KK eK RK RK OH KH H 


Reluctantly, we pass on the following unkind remark of one of our friends: "Some- 
one asked me whether I thought that the Russians have the atom bomb. I replied, 'I don't 
know. But anyway they don't need it as long as they have Jimmy Byrnes'." 


xeeun Ke ehH KH Hk KH ek Kk KK OK OK HK 


Advices from Lisbon say that arrangements have tentatively been made for the return 
of Don Juan of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, the retirement of Franco and the establish- 
ment of a constitutional monarchy in Madrid. Don Juan, however, does not want to. start 
his reign amid famine conditions; the fate of the harvest is still uncertain; and the 
Pretender prefers to wait until May to see how the crops fare. If, by that time, the 
agricultural conditions are auspicious, he may take power. This solution of the Spanish 
question would commend itself not only to those Spaniards who prefer a monarchy to a 
Red Terror, but also to the British, who want a friendly Power on the edge of Gibraltar. 
Don Juan, incidentally, served in the British Navy during the war. 


Some observers, however, fear that Republican and Communist elements will try to 
forestall Don Juan, by staging a border incident as an excuse for armed invasion from 
France. The Giral Republican Government-in-Exile is now located in Paris; there are 
numerous Spanish Republican units in Southern France; and strong pressure is being exer- 
ted on the French Government to break relations with Franco. The situations in both 


Spain and France provide the basis for possible troubles of a serious nature in this 
vart of Western Europe. 


ee eae RRR RRR eee 
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While Admiral Raeder, German Navy Commander, stands trial at Nuremberg as a war 
criminal charged, among other crimes, with waging unrestricted submarine warfare, the 
United States Navy disclosed on February 2 that it had waged unrestricted submarine 
warfare against Japan, using the "wolf-pack" system which had been made notorious by 
the Germans. In a news conference on February 2, held by Vice Admiral Charles A. 
Lockwood, wartime Commander of submarines in the Pacific, it was revealed that the U.S. 
Chief of Naval Operations, a few days after Pearl Harbor, sent out the following in- 
structions: "Execute unrestricted air and submarine warfare against Japan." In one of 
the statements issued at the conference, it was said: "It-took moral courage of the 
highest order" to send out the order for unrestricted air and submarine warfare. 


* eek kK eH RK kK RK RK RK OK OR OR 


It looks as if the British Government has bought a pig in a poke: When Parliament 
ratified the Bretton Woods monetary and financial agreements, the British revortedly 
believed that they would obtain a sizable loan from the United States. But, today, the 
loan has run into heavy weather in Congress and may even be rejected. At any rate, 
there will be about five weeks of hearings on the loan before a vote is taken in 
Congress. Weeks before that date, on March 15, Britain is scheduled to sit down at 
Savannah with revresentatives of those Powers which have ratified the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. How can Britain effectively act at Savannah, complain British circles in 
Washington, unless they know the fate of the loan? Sir Wilfrid Eady, Joint Secretary 
of the British Treasury is even more outspoken. On February 12, he said that Britain 
would have to withdraw immediately from the Bretton Woods comoact, and other vrojects 
of world economic cooperation, if the prooosed loan should be refused. And Lord 
Beaverbrook, press magnate, has exoressed similar views. 


Soviet Russia, on the other hand, is in no such difficult position. Russian com- 
ment on the Bretton Woods scheme early emohasized that in order to make the monetary 
fund capable of coping with its tasks, large-scale and long-term credits to countries 
with adverse balance of payments were a necessary vre-condition. Russia, for a long 
time, has been seeking a loan, variously estimated at from one to five billion dollars, 
from the United States. So far, the United States has shown no disposition to grant 
it. And Russia, meanwhile, gives no indication of joining Bretton Woods. 


* eR K Kk *e kh ek RK Kk HK KR OK 


Colonel Peron, who will meet his fate in the elections on February 24, has been 
retorting desperately to our State Department's charges in the Blue Book. But it would 
be a mistake to assume that his sparring with Braden is merely for domestic election 
purposes. The Argentine adventurer is also trying to widen the breach between the 
United States and other American republics, according to the best opinion in diplomatic 
circles. Differences between Washington and the capitals south of the border are in- 
creasing, and Peron's speech may induce many of these to be more symphathetic towards 
Argentina; and less tolerant of what they are coming to consider Washington's "Big 
Stick" policy. Their feeling is rising against recent proposals of the State Depart- 
ment for action at the projected Rio de Janeiro Conference in March. Our neighbors 
find these proposals contrary to the line of policy which, at the Mexico City Confer- 
ence last spring, we promised to follow. 


At that time, we pledged our word (1) to permit Argentine consideration of the 
treaty to be concluded at Rio; and (2) to resvect the "individuality and independence" 
of all American nations. Today, the State Department omits these two vital points and 
asks merely for a hemispheric military alliance. It is significant thet Mexico, Brazil 
and Ecuador have submitted proposals specifically including Argentina. These Govern- 
ments dislike the Peron régime as much as we, but they place the principles of the 
Good Neighbor policy above ideological vreferences. So did we, when we successfully 
tacked Peron's Government for charter membershiv in the United Nations. 


x* eeu kK Ke EK KH KK KE OK H 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 





Norman Thomas, in The Call, February 11, makes this penetrating observation on the 
future of the PAC: "Even if the PAC temoorarily won a little more, there is an outstand- 
ing precedent in American politics to warn it of ultimate failure. The Anti-Saloon 
League was a better vehicle by which an earnest minority could manipulate the two party 
system, by throwing its weight in primaries of one or both parties. It won the amazing 
prohibition victory by its manipulative skill. But it did not educate either the admin- 
istrators of its vrohibition legislation or the citizens. Granting that vrobably no 
tactics would have made prohibition work -- that's far harder to carry through than 
constructive social legislation -- the strategy of pnutting through one measure is simpler 
than the PAC's task of putting through their program." 


xe eek Ke Ke kh KR Rh HR RH RH wk He HR He 


The Hon. Andre Michalovoulos, Greek Minister, just returned from London, in a CBS 
broadcast February 16, said: " .. . my observations of proceedings at the United 
Nations Assembly in London filled me with grave misgivings. My mind went back to the 
days of peacemaking in 1915 and 1919 . . . the first Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization gave me the distinct imoression of a still-born child. The spirit of faith 
which animated the builders of the League was totally absent. After the last war veovle 
really believed that veace could be secured and that laws could be enacted to subject 
violence to the dictates of human decency. .. . but the delegates in London seemed to 
me to be totally lacking in the one thing that can create a basis for world peace -- I 
mean a real belief that it can and must be attained. The dominant emotions at the Con- 
ference were those of apprehension and fear. And fear breeds comoromise; and compromise 
in questions of vrinciple is a great incentive to discord. ... 


There were a number of forthright exchanges of antagonistic views between the great 
powers, notably over the Greek and Indonesian questions. The opportunity to air those 
disputes in an oven forum of the nations no doubt acts as a safety valve provided that 
the arguments on either side are conducted in a spirit of good faith. But none the less 
my own versonal impression was that the forces compressed behind vower barriers that 
separate the vost-war world exceed by far and most dangerously the capacity of the new 
international organization to control them." 


x‘ ek RK HE Ke KH He Rh RK RK Oe ke 


That outspoken British columnist, George Orwell, in the London Tribune, January 19, 
writes realistically about a subject commonly confused by much unrealistic comment: 
"Food is a nolitical weapon, or is thought of as a volitical weapon. The hungriest 
areas are either in the Russian zone or in the varts of Europe that are divided between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Western Allies. Many peoole calculate that if we send more food 
to, say, Hungary, British or American influence in Hungary will increase: whereas if we 
let the Hungsrians starve and the Russians feed them, they are more likely to look 
towards the U.S.S.R. All these who are strongly Russophile are therefore against send- 
ing extra food to Europe, while some peovle are probably in favour of sending food mere- 
ly because they see it as a way of weakening Russian prestige. ... The folly of all 
such calculations lies in supposing that you can ever get good results from starvation. 
Whatever the ultimate volitical settlement in Europe may be, it can only be worse if it 
has been preceded by years of hunger, misery, banditry and ignorance. 


"In 1918, the 'realistic' ones were in favour of keeping up the blockade after the 
Armistice. We did keev up the blockade, and the children we starved then were the young 
men who were bombing us in 1940. No one, perhaps, could have foreseen just that result, 
tut veople of good will could and did foresee that the results of wantonly starving 
Germany, and of making a vindictive peace, would be evil." 
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